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»HREE factors greatly influenced my 
choice of Mexico over the countries of 
the Old World, as a working ground 
in winter ; first, the unsurpassable and 
' invariable cUmate; five months of the year blessed 
with clear weather, each day as perfect as the 
other, and thus an inducement to greater appli- 
cation to work. - 

The second factor has regard to the easy 
adaptability of one's own nature to the human 
atmosphere, a harmony invaluable in any pur- 
suit, but essentially so in Art, where the mind 
solicits unpreoccupation. I speak rather of the 
local atmosphere, for the nature of my work 
brought me in direct contact with the lowest class 
of humanity, by which three fourths of Mexico is 
inhabited, and on whom the wealthy Church is 
largely dependent for its sumptuous display of 
prosperity. 

My frequenting places of worship, my working 
grounds in reality, where a stream of the poor 
peons flocks from early dawn untU. twilight, ex- 
plains the engendering of congenial relations with 
this class, poor and down-trodden, yet strangely 
polite even to a fault. 

The third and last factor influencing my at- 
tachment to Mexico will be apparent when it is 
remembered that no country of the Old World 
possesses more domed edifices than does Mexico ; 
a fact doubly attested by world-traveled journal- 
ists and tourists coming into Mexico City from 
El Paso and Laredo, on the northern borders ; 
from Acapulco and Manzanillo on the Pacific ; 
or Vera Cruz and Tampico on the Gulf. A pan- 
orama of towering and domed cathedrals passes 
their eyes, as the train speeds through the towns 
and viUages which border the tracks. 

The chief attraction about these cathedrals and 
the more modest places of worship does not lie 
in the magnificence of their architecture nor their 
dimensions. In magnificence the cathedrals of 
Rheims, Amiens, and Paris exceed them ; in size 
the cathedrals of Toledo and St. Peter's stand 
unchallenged. It is by their stamp of individ- 
uality that they stand alone and without peers. 
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They are an evolution of the blending of the 
architectural styles known as the Churruesque, 
Mandjar, and Barroque, with color scheme. Ex- 
cepting the Grand Cathedral of Mexico City, the 
graceful Sagrario Metropolitano of same city, the 
cathedrals of Puebla, Leon, and a few others 
scattering through the interior — where the nat- 
ural color of stone is jealously guarded — these 
structures for worship have acquired a peculiarly 
beautiful tone, possible through no other agency 
than exposure to the elements coupled with 
bleaching by the sun ; these exteriors having been 
repainted for untold centuries with whitewash, 
tinted with various burnt-earth pigments. Each 
edifice seems to proclaim its origin ; it could never 
belong to any land save where it was first con- 
ceived. 

The Templo Parroquial of Taxco, upon which 
millions were squandered, is the one perfect ex- 
ample where architecture combined with the color 
scheme produces an indefinable sesthetical mag- 
nificence ; a guitar could not be strung and tuned 
to greater nicety than this cathedral in relation 
to her environment, to her patrons, to their pecul- 
iar characteristics and attributes. 

# • « * * 

It is a far cry from Mexico to Maine, where 
my work abruptly shifts, and very different are 
the Mexican plates from the dry-points of the 
Norlands Series! 

In no place can one work more spontaneously, 
with a mind clear and untrammeled by any arti- 
ficial influences than where one's Puritan blood 
naturally finds its own in the land where Puritan 
ideals were raised and clinched, when the country 
was fighting out its early destinies. 

In the Norlands dry-points, of which the fourth 
series was completed this summer, it was my 
desire to record the varying phases under ' which 
Nature has shown herself to me with such keen 
appreciation as is possible only to one who has 
lived in close intimacy with her from childhood. 
At the same time I have attempted to keep them 
as nearly as possible true to the quality of im- 
pressionability which characterized my boyhood; 
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that is to say, at a period loug before Art had 
acquired any influence over my mind. As a 
small boy it was ray wont to wander into the 
depths of woods ; if a brook ran across my path 
it at once became an object of exploration,— its 
source and outlet must be traced ; botany, ento- 
mology, and ornithology claimed the same en- 
thusiastic interest. Summer after summer it 
was my happy fortune to hve within easy reach 
of meadows, fields, and woods which had not 
been disturbed by man's agricultural ventures. 

Inevitably, these conditions of environment 
were such as to inculcate in me a deeper interest 
in everything appertaining to Nature and her 
secrets. My mind, clear, free, and deeply en- 
thralled with Nature, was destined to receive im- 
pressions exceptional for the absence of affecta- 
tion. Nature appealed to the impressionable boy 
with all her intimate charms, untrammeled by 
association of ideas or of preoccupation by Art 
and her attributes. Any attempt to preserve 
the purity of these early impressions is futUe 
without a correct appreciation of tliis singular 
pleasure-producing power. So far as I can re- 
member, I was cognizant of the truth of Nature's 
appeal to my mind. It was unity of feeUng, that 
is to say, when I came away from Nature, my 
pleasurable impression was always general, never 
analytical. I may have been attracted and in- 
terested by her essentials, but it was always the 
merged impression that created the pleasant, and 
therefore hngering, sensation. 

It is clear that in recording my impressions on 
the copperplate to-day, in the same unpreoccu- 
pied state of mind as in my boyhood, when art 
and technique were unknown quahties, I find the 
necessity for ehmination of detail and simphfica- 
tion of contrasts, thus preserving unity of feel- 
ing, and it is interesting to compare two studies 
of the same landscape under different moods, as 
a means of gaging the possibilities of arriving at 
this unity. 

In the plate entitled Light and Shadow, greater 
emphasis between the hght in the foreground 
and the shadow covering the remainder of pic- 
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ture, is sought at a sacrifice of conspicuousness 
of the single tree in the foreground. With a 
view to unity of feeling, the tree has been ruth- 
lessly deprived of its claim on observation, but 
the contrast between light and shadow is in true 
relation to the tree itself. The tree is unimpor- 
tant ; its beauty, individuality, and construction 
are subordinated to the essential thing of the 
picture, yet its distinguishing characteristic, in- 
form, is retained, whereas had the artist's atten- 
tion been centered upon the tree, the impression 
would have been different, and emphasis would 
have been laid upon its character and construc- 
tion. 

Again, in another study, entitled Elms and 
Meadow near Bead River, the interest lies in the 
individuality of the trees; the elms appear as 
buoyant and lithesome, while the oaks seen be- 
yond appear stern and solid, surrounded by low 
shrubbery. Young evergreens cluster beneath 
the wing of the stately ehns. 

Again, for yet a different impression, take the 
plate called Fountain in Porfirio Diaz Parle of the 
Cuernavaca Series. Here attention is called to 
the phosphorescent effect and clear transparency 
of the rainbow, the suggestion of spouting water 
against the sky, both of the same value, white 
against white. The trees are treated as acces- 
sory, further to emphasize the singular quality 
in the white spray. 

The other plates of the Norlands Series have 
been executed with the same intention and aim, 
and it is my hope that these notes may help to 
clear up questionable points and lend additional 
interest to the work. 

Cadwallader Washburn. 



CATALOGUE 
THE MEXICAN SERIES 

1 Church in Mexico Qty. 

2 West Side of Templo Parroqdal, Taxco. 

3 Templo Parroquial (No. 2), Taxco. 

4 Tow^erof Templo Parroquial, Taxco. 

5 Altar of Templo Parroquial, Taxco. 

6 West Entrance to Templo Parroquial, Taxco. 

7 Cathedral de Santo Domingo, Mexico Gty. 

8 Sagrario Metropolitano, Mexico City. 

9 Grand Cathedral of Mexico Qty. 

10 Templo San Jose, Mexico Qty. 

11 Cathedral de Cortei, Cuemavaca, Mexico. 

12 Cathedral of Puebla. 

13 Cathedral of Orizaba. 

14 Templo Parroquial, Guanajuato. 

15 Sacred Well, Guadalupe Hidalgo. 

16 Church in Churubusco. 

17 Templo de Salud, Mixco. 

18 Church at Contreras. 

19 Front Fa9ade of La Valenciana, Guanajuato. 

20 Garden of La Valenciana, Guanajuato. 

21 West Facade of La Valenciana, Guanajuato. 

22 La Companta, Front Facade, Guanajuato. 

23 Facade of Church of Nuestra Senora del Carmen, Celaya. 

24 Cathedral of Leon. 

25 Mexican Mendicant. 
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26 View from Colonia Miraval, Cuemavaca. 

27 Man with Sombrero. 

28 Caracola Road, Cuernavaca. 

29 Porfirio Diaz Bridge, Cuemavaca. 

30 Road to Colonia Miraval, Cuernavaca. 

31 Calle Hidalgo, Cuemavaca. 

32 My Model. 

33 Peon in Sunlight. 

34 Peon with Zarape. 

35 A Mexican Shylock. 

36 Mozo. 

THE NORLANDS SERIES 

NUMBER ONE 

37 Wind in the Grass, 

38 Twilight Pool. 

39 Vanishing Road. 

40 Creek Meadow. 

41 The Little Symphony. 

42 The Bog Brook. 

43 Elnas at Early Sunrise. 

44 The Androscoggin River. 

45 Rolling Country. 

NUMBER TWO 

46 Lily Pads. 

47 Meadow Bushes. 

48 Wood Road. 

49 Martin Stream Meadow No. 1. 

50 Apple Orchard. 

51 Norlands Elms. 

52 Martin Stream. 

53 Cool Afternoon. 
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54 Winding Creek. 

55 Norlands Church. 

56 Creek Meadow. 

57 Near Martin Stream. 

NUMBER THREE 

58 Androscoggin River, Gilbertvilk. 

59 Androscoggin River, Leeds Central. 

60 Androscoggin Banks. 

61 Road near Turner. 

62 Road near Round Pond. 

63 Entrance to Wood Road. 

64 Fuller HiU Road. 

65 Jay Bridge Road. 

66 Showers, Fuller Hill. 

67 Wood Notes. 

68 Martin Stream Meadow No. 2. 

69 Light and Shadow. 

70 Creek Ferns. 

71 Sunset Glow. 

72 After Sunset. 

73 Bear Mountain. 
■ 74 A Gulch. 

75 Field of Oats. 

76 Creek Foliage. 

77 Evening. 

78 Bog Creek No. 2. 

NUMBER FOUR 

The number of impressions printed of the following 
plates in no case exceeds fifteen. 

79 Jay HiU. 

80 Elms and Meadow near Dead River. 

81 Maple Tree by Riverside. 
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82 Elms at East Livermore. 

83 High Noon at Meadow. 

84 Field in Gilbertville. 

85 Meadow Bridge. 

86 Pool near Tollawolla. 

87 Field in South Livermore. 

88 Ells in Tollawolla. 

89 Brook at Bartlett's Mill. 

90 Seven Mile Creek. 

91 Rolling Country, North Jay. 

92 Portrait of a New England GirL 

Not for sale. 

93 Wind. 

One impression only printed. 

94 Road near Stricklands Ferry. 

95 Meadow Creek, North Jay. 

96 Elms at South Livermore. 



97 Portrait of Cadwallader Washburn. 

Dry-point from life. One impression only printed. 
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